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CHAPTER 1 
.INTRODUCTION , 

The Special Education Needs Program completed its first two years of 
operation xn June^75, Designed as a new state-administered categorical 
aid prograiTi, tfie purpose of the program is to make available additional state 
educational resources to students who have or are likely to have low levels of 
achievement > especially in relation to social and economic factors. 

The program is popularly referred to as the SEN Program of Public Law 90, 
not to be confused with Public Law 89, 1973, which created the statutes for 
exceptional educational neecls , commonly referred to as the Handicapped 
Program, 

ACKNOWLEDGEflENTS - . , " 

The success of starting a new strfte -supported educational program for \ 
socialljr arid eponomical\y\disadvantaged children can be attributed to. the 
combined efforts of many consultants and administrative specialists within 
the Department of Public Instrpctiort. Grateful recognition is also expressed " 
to members of the State Superintendent's Advisory Coirmittee for their advice 
and wide public support to make the SEN Program a visible, unique state project. 
Particular acknowledgement must be given to everyone in public and private 
agencies who applied their time and talent to submit comprehensive proposals to 
inform their comnunities and lawmakers about the benefitsr being derived by 
children and their parents from SEN-sponsored activities. 

A new program of this importance which is designed to eventually affect an 
estimated 150,000 children needs the continued support of the Governor, the 
Legislature, the Joint Committee on Finance, public schools, private schools and 
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agencies, individual administrators, teachers, specialists, and parents through- 
out the State of Wisconsin. t 

HISTORY OF THE PROGRAM ' , . - 

Two maj7>r events in the past two years have led , to the development of the 
SEN Program. V ' , 

In February 1973, a report entitled Final Report, The Governor *s Task 
Force on Educational Financing and Property Tax Reform , was published and 
distributed throughout the state. The primary purpose of the report was to 
make recommendations "for shifting the base of elementary and secondary funding 
from the local property tax to. the other means of public support, therefore, 
eliminating the disparity of educational opportunity and tax burden in our 
state caused by the financial discrimination inherent in our present property 
tax system**.* Essentially, the report described a new school aid formula which 
in practice was to increaSe the percent of state costs and decrease the percent 
of local costs necessary to educate each child. It also described other means 
of equalizing educational opportunities. They included temporary modification 
of spending; an expanded list of budgetary items eligible for state aid; updating 
of statutory minimum educational standards with specific new recoinnendations;* and 
a new program and funds for the special needs of disadvantaged students. In ' 
addition, the report outlined a plan' for implementing the Special Educational 
Needs Program, recommending that the Department of Public Instruction authorize 
a maximum special aid figure for each school district. 

The second major event was -the passage of new legislation. As a result 
of the report by the Task Force, new legislation, known as Public Law 90, 1973., 
was enacted in conjmction with the st^te budget for FY 1973-75. In that law, 
many Task Force recommendations were incorpu)rated ^ncerning school financing 



and school standards. The law also accounted for new statutes, s. 115.90 through 
sv 115.94 of Subchapter V, Chapter 115, which created the Special Educational, 
Needs Program for underachieving students who are also socially and economically 
disadvantaged Csee Appendix A). Another portion of the law allocated funds for 
program administration and project implementation. Whereas the recommendations o: 
the Task Force would have allocated funds to all districts based on the 
identified needs of disadvantaged children, >the new law allocated a limited level 
of funding for the program, one which was too small to distribute to each 
school district in the state. The net result was that whi*!? the program remained 
categorical, it could support only a limited numbet of educational delivery . 
systems during the first biennium. 

Therefore, a subsequent decision by the State Superintendent determined that 
funds, would be allocated based on a grant competition strategy. Public and 
private agencies in Wisconsin, as defined in the statutes, were eligible to 
apply. 

With the advent of new statutes creating the Special Educational Needs 
Program (SEN), the Department of Public Instruction proceeded tg develop program 
strategies to implement the law and transit the mandate into a working program. 
This new legislation required the adoption, of new policies., the^kcquisition of 
new staff, and the accommodation of the department's current administration to 
a new structure of coordination regarding past p^ctices without the SEN 
Program and future practices with the SEN Program as an^ integral part of the 
total educational services. ' • ' 

In spring 1973, prior tp the passage of the Executive Budget for FY 1973-75 
and inpreparation for meeting the mandate of the proposed statutes s. 115.90 
through 115.94, a departmental ad hoc planning committee formulated policies to 
govern the SEN Program plus an action schedule for FY 1973-75. These were 
submitted as recownendations to the State Superintendent. 



By late August 1973, the Executive Budget wfis passed. Funds totaling 
$650,000 for the first year of the biennium and $5,350,000 for the second^ 
year were appropriated to start the SEN Program throughout the state, with 
an additional $145,000 designated for purposes of state administration of the 
program. \ 

Program development began in October 1973, when a staff consisting of a 
director, an educational consultant, and a clerk-typist was authorized to 
proceed. Responsibility was given to that authorized staff to undertake 
specific implementation activities for the remainder of the biennium which 
would produce operating projects in as short a time as possible. Staff' pre- 
pared to function in six major areas and subsequent administration of the 
SEN Program depemJecl> upon explicit goals established in these areas. They 
include^/ 

I Program Development Goals 
II Funding Goals 
III Staffing Goals 
IV Communication Goals 
V Scheduling 'Goals * 
VI Evaluation Goals 

By May 1, 1974, sixteen agency proposals had been selected and funded 
based on availability of $650,000 for FY 1974. Programs were started immediately 
and within one month many prbjects were fully staffed and serving children. 

In June 1974, a review of SEN funding by the Joint Committee on Finance 
resulted in the release of only $2.9 million for use'during FY 1975. With this • 
release of funds the Joint Committee on Finance changed the direction of the SEN 
Program from one based on service to as many SEN eligible students as possible . 
to ojni of developing models for research purposes. 

By June 1974, responses from public and nonpublic agencies to the invitation 
to compete for SEN grants produced requests from ovef 200 agencies; an excellent 
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and positive indication that needs of, low achievers throughout Wiscons^in Uviag 
in socio-economic disadvantaged circumstances. did-exist. About 125'! or 63 ^eLat, 
of the agencies submitted' applications. .Apjirbximately 24 new proposals were / 
approved in addition to the continuing proposals from 16. ongoing projects. */ 
The State Superintendent's Advisory Commi'ttee for the SEN Program consisted 
^ . of a representative membership of tfeachers. administrators, and parents .(see 
.-J\pj)eJiaix C) . ,The conmittee began fiiictioni^ig on July" 15. 1974. when its members 
undertoo-k to establish policy reconunendations regarding selection of projects " 
which would,utili.ze $2.900.000^ foV"FY 197S rele^ised by the Joint Committee on • 
Financ^l fof SEN purposes. Subsequent to the fi^st major task of participating 
in selection oJ.FY 1975 grantees, -the State Superintendent's Advisory Committee 
has made reconmendations' about state time schedules for efficient and realistic 
administration, policie? to govern state operationaUor FY 1976. and inter- 
pretation of pupil eligibility .for future projects. * • 

In August 1974. 37 agencies received grants which utilized nine^tenths of 
the appropriations release^ to the Department of Public Instruction. By 
January 1975. three new. additional' agencies received funds to develop programs 
for the remaining six months of the biennium'. The name and goal of each SEN- 
sponsored project agency is summarized in Appendix C. 

ACCOUNTABILITY DEVELOPMENT • 

The accountability'plan established for the- program was adopted for two 
reasons. First, continual allocation of funds for tlie Special Educational 
^ Nfeeds Program to the Department of Public Instruction carries with it an * " 

• obligation to meet the request of the Legislature. Newly created SEN pro- 
grams included evaluation and research components to seek apswers to' such 
questions as "Does anything we do make a difference?" and "Are the differences 
we Wke worth the money expended?" s 

• y 
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Secondly, SEN statute lia.92(l) requites annual review of guidelines to 
establish critei:ia which\llo/ the State Superintendent to continue funcflng 
programs providing the ^'greatest likelihood" of success for ''children. 
Incorporrated ip the evaluation strategy are functions designated jfor the State 
and all grantees to develop evaluation techrfi'ques in'^as broad and comprehensive 
a sense as, possible. . ^ ' ^ . 

The Fin^l Evaluation Report Will attempt to meet -the obligations of /" 
accountability to infoicm the Goverjior', the Legislature, and the citizens of the 
State of Wisconsin, included in the, chapters which follow is information about 
the degree of successful implementation reached in^the past two ye|Crs to 
translate new legislation i-nto effecti\fce and efficient educational serviqgs ' , 
for the children specified in the SEN statutes and information conderning the 
progress made by students to overcome their identified low achievement ' In 
addition, siimmary statistical data and descriptive narratives will update and 
extend information found in the SEN Interim. Evaluation Report of January 1975. 
A summary of the Interim Report results is included in Apppndix D, . 
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CHAPTER Z 
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EVAI^UMION PROCEDURES- 



The overall evaluation for the SEN Program was designed collect and 
document information , oil the quality of the projects funded and the worth af 
those expenditures in relatio to* SEN' s success in meeting the observed needs 
of children vis-a-vis the objectives established for each project. 
> ^ In carrying out this^plan of accountability,, a unique partnership in 
evaluation between the Department of Public Instruction and the" funded agencies 
was fobned. This partnership can best be illustrated in the ?EN Accountability 
Plan, which is presented in Table 2.1. A quick inspection of the plan shows 
the imiltiple dimensions of the SEN evaluation process. Essentially, these can 
be categorized into the five (5) task areas indicated below: • ' ^ 

1. NProgram Planning; ^ * 

2. Program Monitoring; 

, 3* Program Strengthening; 

\ ^ ' \ ' ^ • 

^» Program Evaluation; and 

^ - . ^^X-^' i 

/ 5,. Program CQntinyafi^n. i ^ . 

' ' \ /' 
^Within each oi these areas, the scope and sequence of the SEN evaluation was 

outlined^ with the overr^ing ptirpose of colledting and providing information 

tp the State Superinteiident to continue fupding programs whjL'ch rprovide ithe 

greatest ^ilcelihood of success for children. \. ^4 . i^' ^ * . 
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To achieve the major goal of the acdo^irt'tability plan, a variety of compre- ' 
hensive evaluation activities were estatjished at the state and^^at^th^ 
project levels. State and local activity responsibilities are depicted as 
follows: * • ' .v. 

■ ) \ ■ 

A. State Responsibility For Evaluation ^ 

« 

The state evaluation activities included the: -* 

1) , review of the applicant's project proposal to ensure the adequacy 
» . of the project objectives and the appropriateness of the locally- 
based evaluation design to measure these objectives; 

2) on-site monitoring of the projects at various points in time to 
determine the progress th^t the projects had realized in striving 
toward their goals and in implementing their-^evaluation designs; 

3) collection of data to determine how well project activities were 
being implemented; and 

4) development and administration of an end-of-year evaluation form 
on which .the funded projects could record the progress of children 
related to the individual project objectives which wejre established. 

. A copy of this data collection instrument is included in Appendix E*. ^ 

B. Local Agency Responsibility For Evaluation 

Each project applicant was required to submit an evaluation plan and its i 

associated cost as part of the proposal requesting -funds. This locally-based ^i^«J 

.evaluation plan consisted of six (6) parts: 

1) Needs Assessment: Applicants were'^requjired to establish the extent 
of the need for a SEN program by comparing deficiencies in level of 
academic achievement for a selected population and the extent of 
resources available in the agency to overcome the deficiencies*. 

' 2) Selection of Goal§ and Specific Behavioral Objectives: Applicants . 
were encouraged to indicate the^ desired program outcomes in broad 
terms as goal statements. Behavioral objectives were then developed 
for each stated goal *so that each could adequately measured, 

^ 3) Pre-Test Assessment Procedures: Applicants were requested to indicate 
what instruments were to be used to collect information about children 
for eligibility in. and selection for SEN programs in order to form 
a base line of data from which to estimate progress. Schedules of data- 
collection activities arid samples of forms for recording information wer^ 
also required. • • ^ ; 
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«5i*MUl^»*:4^^ ?«f5r^rt^t\w>«>' ^an^^#^^i-« ^^w4%^ 

Tune s'^i^ft^Mi**^^ j^.j^*^^^*.^ U*n-*^^^i(^ ^isi«ir€ ^5^*5t\<m««f^ii 

Wt^i^xtift^ w^tm im ^Ai^jiitk^. m^^i<^%%m 

ini^iUiStt r^^nt %^*i^^im 1^^% ^r^m^i* j^^^^fe"^'"" . . 

using *t«tiftuci niKft 44 ^f»n»4 siSE^^t. *vittiir*,* <^f<s)^ i^nmnAf^ l»^U*i» 

*^ • 

agoncy bwis, Chapicrf 4 ^ff^trum ^:K4ri»4;t#f ii^tu^^ *^ %%t ^iMi4 viU {Ui5 the 

reader a cront-soct Jon o^f %mi6 <sf «k# im>fi» ««U^«m; ^tfmifnit <}*l f.%»f .1i^>i rfoirf^ 
and ho¥ tht^se varUd b*tn^#«m prp|«ice^^ O4U «m <^tlr^«l<m of j»f^J»«3^, 
type of porsonn^l onploytfrii. 4r>U th« p4tt^rt* of ttutJim'l <mn^%. <fcftfo< wUK 
a typl'cal SEN projoct ^iW ^*>nJ^^ent«4. 

In adaptor S (Program tyalu4t'lcm) , thu .tvo $pv»t\t tfp^n tvali>i>Uon 
appronchcs^nd thoir results aro doiicrthed. The firti tvy^^ of c^aiuatlon/ 
process cvafuatlon,> *?!icrlbcs from tho itato pertp«ctiv<t ho»# ^xtW the sr,N Progran 



was conducted. To this end, the findings from state monitoring of projects and 
the end-of-year program activity evaluation are ii^scribed. 

The other evaluation method utilized, product evaluation, explores the 
effectiveness of the SEN projects in relation to the number of objectives 
which were accomplished^ anS^he number of pupils who accomplished a specified 
range of objectives. These findings are demonstrated on an agency- by- agency 
basis, with a state "effect'' also illustrated. Since thi'S section of the report 
examines the .question sfbout the worth of the SEN Program, it is especially 
important to document the limitations of the^ evaluation design to guard against 
misuse or ^mis interpretation pf the results, and to especially discourage com- 
parisons of one agency pXh another. These limitations to the evaluation are 
indicated below: " , , ' . 

4 

1) The SEN Program was designed to meet the individual needs of children. 
Since .these needs can be expected to vary considerably between project^s 
and among children within projects, both the number of the^^bjectives 
established and the purposes of each of th^se can be expected to vary 
considerably, leaving comparison of , one agency to another invalid. 

• 2) Each prpject was given the prerogative to select their own yardstick . 
of evaluation, e.^., standardized testing, objectives testing, or 
subjective judgment^ as well as choose their own method of data 
analysis, e.g., tests of significance, comparison of raw scores, or 
use of grade equivalents. Since these measurement techniques were in 
fact applied in a differential fashion, there is no uniform way of 
comparing one project's success with another! * 

3) The evaluation results presented in this document are based on the data, 
reported by each project. These data were accepted by the Department in 
good faith that they ^accurately reflect what happened during the project 
intervention. Raw data substantiating the judgments of these projects 
is available at the prpject level. 

4) ^ Thirteen (13) projects selected and us^d a comparison group of students 

against which to measure the true effect of the SEN instructional . 
intervention. While this approach to augmenting the SEN evaluation is 
^ commendable," it should be noted that some problems wet^' observed with 
* 'this application of quasi-experimental design. Foremp^ *was that the 
'comparison groups may not have been identical to th"eSEN population 
on all necessary characteristics .for analyses. In addition, there is 
the, possibility that some of these students may have been receiving 
additional instruction in the form of ESEA Title I, etc. 



IG 



^ 5)1 Vohv (4) projects did not submit their results' in time for inclusion xn 
-^''this report. These results will be appended when received by the 
, Department/ ' ' . 
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CHAPTER S- 

. ENROLLMENT AND FINANCIAL STATISTICS 

ENROLLMEIfr 

Table 3.1 indicates that SEN projects were distributed among public and ^ 
nonpublic agencies and served rural as well as urban populations. The projects 
were located in 17 counties, with ^25 or 61.0 percent of them found in> an 
urbaty-^etting whil^e 16 or 39.0 percent were found in a rural setting. One project 
reported serving equal numbers of urban and rural children. The urban projects 
served 3,212 or 73.9 percent of all the children participating in SEN projects 
with the -remaining l,d36 or 26.1 percent being served in rural settings. 

. TABLE 3.1 

« 

* - • 

LOCALITY OF 6EN PROJECTS BY ENROLLKENT ' 



Location: 




Projects 


Enrollment 


N 




N 


% . 


Urban 


25 


eho ^ 


3212, 


73.9 


Rural • ^ „ 


16 




i 1136 


26.1 


DOTAL • - 


■41 




4348 


ii, 100.0 



A look at the distribution of grade levels (Table 3.2) covered by SEN projects 

• • ' - \ ^ r 

points out th^t the legal requirement to give priority to projects which serve 

s 

children in early childhood is amply satisfied since 54 projects indicated they 

served children in gr^de le^el three or below, while 26 projects Reported that 

# * ) 

they servdll children in grade level four or above. (Duplicate count is reflected 

in these figures since some projects serve more than one grade level.) 

18 : • • 



TABLE 3.2 

'% NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PROJECTS 

AND ENROLLMENT PER GRADE LEVEL 





Project 




Enrollment 


Grade Level • 


N 


% 




N % 


Pre K 


23 


28.7 


1095 


25^2 


K 


14 


17.5 


327- 


7.5 


1-3. 


17 


• 

21.3 


782 


i8:o 


4-6 


12 


15.0 


1621 


37.3 


7-12 


14 


17.5 . 


523 


12.0 


Total 


80 


100.0 


4348 


100.0 



Table 3.3 shows the ethnic characteristics of the S£N student population. 
These data show that the children participating were more likely to be White 
than minority, with Blacks representing the largest minority group (27,0%) 
followed by Spanish Surname (7.1%), Native American (4.7%), and Oriental (.3%) 



TABLE 3.3 




ETHNICITY OF CHILDREN 


PARTICIPATING 


IN SEN PROJECTS 


Ethnicity: 


N 




Spanish Surname. 


307 


7.1 


.Black 


1175 


27.0 


Native American 


204 


4.7 


Oriental 


11 


. .3 


All Others 


2651 


61.0 


Total 


4348 


100. 0 



• 
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FINANCIAL 

In 1973, the Legislature appropi^at-etl^,000,000 in SEN money with the 

i^tee on Finance only 
upon request and justification of the Department of Public Instruction^-^^Ihe 
Department established all operation procedures necessary to administer the 
state SEN Program and had, by June 1974, se letted enough relevant and appropriate 
projects to utilize the entire amount of SEN funds set aside for the biennium. 
A total of $2,900,000 was released to 40 projects C37 funded in July of 1974, 
3 additional projects in January of 1975) out of the 87 originally chosen 
because of the impossibility of selecting as many .programs with variations in 
learning interventions, of different sizes and per pupil costs as planned in 
order to satisfy the directive given by the Joint Committee on Finance. That 
directive" as kfi^ the Department of Tublic Instruction to fund experimental and 
model projects in order.to search for successful inte^entions that helped 
^ disadvantaged children reach their best academic skill level,. Tables 3,4 
through 3.7 present the fiscal expenditures of each project, and compares these 
expenditures with each project's enrollment. During FY 1975 $2.9 million was 
available; of this, $2,774,457 was spent as of the Third Quarter, or drawn upon 
for Fourth Quarter expenditures. Consequently, approximately $125,543 of the 
$2.9 million, approved is expected to be returned to the SEN account. It is 
believed that this .amount is being returned because the late approval to release 
funds -to tKe SEN Program impeded the rate of implementation of the state plan 
with optimum time to staff and develop curriculum both in FY 1974 and again in 
1975, . }, 

As table 3,4 illustrates, the number of projects were fairly e^^ly dis- 
tributed between Public and Nonpublic agencies. The Public agencies had two 
fewer projects while receiving 71,2 percent of the total SEN money, serving 

r- 
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77.5 percent of the total children taking part in th/sEN Program and had an 
average expenditure for each child of ij586. The Nonpublic projects received 
28.8 percent of the money, served 22.5 percent of the students, and had an 
average expenditure of $816 perSUSi^TTl^ expenditure per student 

across, all projects was $638. 

/ 

TABLE 3.4 ^ * 



Agency- 


_JPMec^; Expenditure* Enrollment 

N- -4 % • N . I 


i\Per Pupil 


Public 
Nonpublic 


19 47.5 $l,975,572^~^~^rr2^^369 77.5 

21 52.5 798.885 28.8* 979 2275^^ 


Expenditure . 

• 

$586 

^ . 816-. 


Total 


40 100.0 $2,774,457 100.0 4348 100.0 


' $638^^-^ 



Tables 3.5 through 3.7 present the eiq)enditure' levels, enr^bllment t(Jtals, 
and/fer-student expenditures by Public and' Nonpublic agency type. ^Each project 
identified and compared two ways. Table 3.5 compares each project's 
^penditures and enrollments with the total amciunt. of SEN monies spent and * 
s^dents served. This table, therefore, shows that the Milwaukee Teachers Piipil 
Leajrhing Lab project received the most money of all ^ejects amounting to 

104 or 15.6 percent of all SEN monies released", ^th Cosmic Montessori 
Socliety, Iitb^ receiving the least-, $4,800 or 3 percent of the total money^ . 
The Milwaukee Teachers Pupil Learning Lab project also served the most studentsi 
1,028 or 23.6 percent of the total number of students taking part in SEN projects, 
while the Highland Community School project served the. least, 13, or .3 percent of 
all the students served. IVhen taking a look^at the, cost per student data; it is 
important to-note that the variation of this figure between these projects is 
a result of both the type and amount of SEN intervention provided. 
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Tables 3.6 and 3.7 look at how expenditures ajid enrollments were distributed 
within .Public and Nonpublic agency types. The Milwaukee Teachers Pupil\Leaming 
Lab project received 22.0 percent of all students being setved in the Public* 
agencies. The Southwestern Comnunity Action Program (CAP) project received 
10.1 percent of all the monies allocated to Nonpublic agencies, and served 
4.S percent of all the students partaking in projects run by Nonpublic agencies. 
The Harambee Community School project served 28.0 percent of all^the children 
served by Nonpublic agencies, but received 7.7 percent of the money. 
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TABLU 3.5 

SEN PROJECTS BY AGENCY TYPE, EXPENDITURI:, 
• ENROLLMENT AND EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL 



PubJiC 



Uxpenditur 



N 



Enrollment 



N 



Expenditure Per 



(1) Amery* 3,309 
Bayn^ld, Jt.'^Dist* #1 17,677 
Beloit, Jt. Dist.tl ' 157,460 
Cashton, Jt. Dist. #1 • 29,707 
CESA #6, Chippewa Ealls 188,290 

. CfESA #10, Plymouth 80,970 

CESA #13, Waupun . 129,3^9 

CESA #18, Burlington 102,740 

GilJett, Jt. Dist.' #3 21,191 
Grecm Bay, Jt. Dist #1 ^ 159,971 

Madison, Jt.'Dist.*8 16,56^0 

Melros^e Mindoro 57,206 
Milvaukce (Career Program) 67,366 

(2) Milwaukee Teacher Pupil* 

Learning Lab 435,404 
Racuie Public Schools ^^ 295,035 

(3) ShaKano Public Schools* 30,000 
Sheboygan, Jt. Dist.#l 81,952 

_Stoughton, Jt. Dist. #3 26^420 

j ~tom;ih Public Schoors 41,675 

Wausau, Jt. Dist.#l 53,300 



total Public 
Average 



$1,975,572 
98,779 



.1 

.6 
5.0 
I A 
6.8 
2.9 
4.7 
3.7 

.8 
5.8 

.6 
2.1 

15.6 
10.5 
1.1 
3.0 
1.0 
1.5 
1.9 

71.2 



52 
140 

45 
143 

65 
366 
101 
,30 
225 

24 
•140 

41 

1028 
731 
20 
90 

,33 
50 
46 

3^69 
177 



1.2 
3.2 
1.0 
3.3 
1.5 
8.4 
2.3 

.7 
5.2 

.6 
3.2 

.9 

23.6 
16.7 
.5 
2.1 
.8 
1.2 

\LL 

77.5 



*£ee following pap.e for explanation of numbered footnotes 
Nonpublic 



34f 
982 
660 
1517 
1-285 
'353 
1017 
706 
708 ' 
690 
409 
.1643 

424 
404 

1500 
911 
801 
834 

1159 



$586 



(3)Caner Child Dev. Center* 


21,300 


.8 


52 


1.2 


410 


Centro-Cultural-Cd. U.S. 


26,895 


1.0 


43 


1.0 


^625 


(5)CAP of RocK County* 


10,095 


.4 


28 


.6 


361 


Child Development (nc. 


29,783 


1.1 


18 


.4 


1656 


Comiiando Pi*oject I 


79,081 


2.8 


31 


.7 


2551 


Conn. Cord. Child Care 


56,736 


2.0 


35 


.8 


1621 


Comn. Relations Soc. Dev. 


47,541 


1.7 


21 


.5 


2264 


Men^mon^e CAP 


45,019 


1.6 


26 


.6 " 


'1731 


Men^roonie City Ed. Coifip. 


78,300 


2.8 


36 


.8 


2175 


Milw. Private Coop. (Admin) 


9,228 


.3 








(3)Ct)smic Mont, So., Inc.* 


4,800 


.2 • 


15 


.3 


(320 


M.irambee Comn. School 


62,327 


2.2 


274 


, • 6.4 


} I'll 


iilghland Comm. School 


9,557 


.4 


13 


' .3 


\ 73S 


Journey iiouse 


58,071 


2.1 


64 


i.5 


\9Q7 


Leo Community School 
Rainbow School 


28,750 


1.0 


56 


1.3" 


^ 513 


10,352 


>\A 


13 




796 


Urban Day School 


43,838 


1.5 


, 69 


1.6 


635 


N6r*:h Ce^iitral CAP 


30,180 


1.1 


' 21 


.5 


1437 


- Onetda T^ibe of Wisconsin 


26,296 


1.0 


70 


1 .6 


376 


Silver Springs Neigh. Ctr. 


9,959 


.4 


15 


.3 


664 


Southwestern CAP 


81,028 


2.9 


45 


1.0 . ' 


1801 


Tri-City Youth Services 


29,750 


JjJL 


34 


._S . 


87^ 


Total Nonpublic 


$798,885 


28.8 


979, 


22.5 




Average " 


36,313' 




47 




' $816 


Total Public § Nonpublic $2,774,457 100.0 


4348 


100.0 * 


$638 
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TABLt 5.6 * *' ^ 
SEN PROJECTS RUN BY -PUBLIC AGENCIES BY 
EXPENDITURES, l:NROLLMEWT AND EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL 



Pub)i<: 



Expenditure 



N 



EQrol laent 



N^ 



Expenditure i ^r 
Pupil 



Amoy ' 3;309^ .2 

Bayiield, Jt. Dist.|#l 17,677 .9 

Belcit, Jt. Dist.ll^ 137,460 7.0 

Caslton, Jt. Dist. #1 * 29,707 .1.5 

CES/ 16, Chippewa Falls 183,290 9.5 

CES/ #10, Plymouth 80,970 4.1 

CES/ 113, Waupun 129,339 6.6 

CES/ 118, Burlington 10^^740 5.2 

Cillett. Jt. Dist. 13 21, m 1.1 

Grc<n Bay, It. . Dist #1 159,971 8.1 

Madj50n, Jt. I)l5t.*f8 16,560 .8 

Mel lose - Mindoro 57,206 2.9 

Milvaukeo (Career rrogram) 67,366 3.4 41 
Milvaukoe Teadior F»upil 

Lei^rning Lah 435,404 22.0 1028 

Racine Piiblic Sdiools 295,035 14'.9^ 73l* 

Shavtno Public Schools' • 30,000 1.5 20 

Sheloygan, Jt. Dist .#1 81,952 4.2 * 90 

Stoighton, Jt. Dist. #3 '26,420 1 .3 33 

Tomih Public Schools ' 41,675 2.1 50 

Wausau, Jt. Dist.»] 53,300 2.7 46 



52 
140 
^45 
143 
63 
366 
4Q1 



1.5 
4.2 
1.3 
4.3 
1 .9 
10.8 
3.0 

2^t> . 7 
140 4.2 
I .2 

30.4 
21.7 
.6 
2^7 
hrO 
1.5 
• 1.4 



340 
982 
660 

1317 

1285 
353 

1017 
706 
70S 
690 
409 

1643 

424 
404 

1500 
911 
801 
834 

1159 



Totcl Pu blic 
Average" 



^Piogram Discontinued 



$1,97 5,572 



100.0 



3369 
"TTT 



100.0 



$586 



TABLE 3.7 . 
SEN PROJECTS RUN BY NONPUBLIC AGENCIES BY 
EXPENDITURES, ENROLLMEhTT AND EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL 



Non Hibl i c 



Expenditure 



N 



Enrollment 



N 



Per Pupil 



Carter Child Dev. Center , 21,300 

Com ro-Culturol-I.d. JI.S. 2h,S<il 

CAP of Rock County • 10,095 

Chiid Dovclopnient Inc. 29,783 

Comriondo Project 1 79,081 

Conti.. Cord. Child Care 56,736 

Conuii. Relations Soc. Dev. 47,541 

Menc»mphi,e CAP ^ 45,109 

fkjnomonie City Ed. Comm. " 78,300 
MilK. Private Coop. (Admin) 9,228 
Cosmic Mont. So:, Inc. 4,800 

Ik rambee Conin. School 62,S27 
H.-'ghland Conn. School ^ .9,557 

J(»umey Hous©-l 58,071 

L<o Cojaa^HUty, SchiOOl 28,750 

Ri inbow School v « 10;352 

Uitan Day School ''^ 43,838 
North Central CAP ' 30,180 

Oneada Tribe of Wisconsin 26,296 
Silver Springs Neigh. Ctr. 9,959 

Southwestern <:aP 81,028 

TriCity Youth Services 29,750 



Toti'l Nonpublic 



2.7 
,3.4 
1.7 
3.7^ 
9.9 
7.1 
6.p 
9.7 
5.6 
1.2 
1.2 
7.7 
7.3 
3.6 
1.8 
5.5 
.6 
3.8 
3.3 
1.3 

10'! 1 

3.7 



Average 



$798,885 100.0 



52 
43 
28 
18 
31 
Sfi 
21 
26 
J6 

15 
274 
13- 
64 
.56 
13 
69 
21 
70 
15 
45 
34 



5.3 
4.4 
2,9 
1.8 

2.2 
3.7 
2.7 

1.3 
28.0 
6.6 . 
5.7, 
1.3 
7.0 
1.4 
2.2 
7.2 
1.5 
4.5 
3.5 



410 
625 
361 
1656 
2551 
1621 
2264 
1732 
2175 

;v> 320 
.•2?7 
735 
907 
513 
796 
635 

* 1437 
376t 
664 
1801 
875 



38,042 



979 100.0 



Totlil Public a Nonpublic $2,774,457 100.0 4^348 100^ 



$816 



Expenditure 



$638 (average) 



ERIC 



'54 



The Aniery project did not function after October 30, 1974 • 

Tlie Milwaukee Public Scliool Toadier Learning Lab was 

a two phase program. Phase I provided 126 students with 
intensive educational experiences at the Jefferson School. 
Phase II consisted of a teacher, training program in which • 
32 teacher.s; of 902 SEN eligible students attending various 
elementary, schools in central Milwaukee, received instruction 
in techniques for helping the SEN children in their class- 
room. SEN funds supplemented' the basic program for these 
children in their respective schools. 

r 

Projects became operable. in January of 1975' and continued 
through the second semester. ^ 
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^ CHAPTER 4 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 



Time of operation ' ' 

The variation in the time of 'operation of the 40- SEN projects is depicted in 
Table 4U. The information in this ta^e is arranged by agency (public and non- 
public) and length of jJroject duration/ as defined by semesters. Each semester 
is equivalent to approximately five months of instruction. 

An inspection of the table shows that 36, or 90 percent of the projects 
operated for. at least two semesters, with the remaining four projects funded 
fot only oi^te 'semester. TheseHatter four projects were initiated during the 
spring semester, 1975. When looking at the data while controlling for type of 
agency, one can observe only, a slight difference between public and nonp.ublic 
agencies in each of the categories of project duration. Fo^^ instance, the data 
reveals that for the category '-'more than two semesters" teii public and seven 
nonpublic 'agencies were funded. In "the catiBgory "two semesters" a reWrsed 
pattern can J)'e observed. In this category, eight public/ agencies and U non- 
public agencies were operaJ:ed. For tjie project duration category entitled "one 
semester" .three of the four projects were nonpublic schbols. | 



TABjLE 4.1 , 



• NUMBER OF SEMESTERS: ELAf'SBD BETWEEN BEdlNNING ' 
■AND ENDING DATE FOR /PERIOD WIICH SEN.PRaTECTS 
WERE FUNDED: 1974-75 ' ^ ' ^ 



Agency 




Pro j ect ^ 
' Duration 


Public: 


'Nonpublic 


>.Total 


tore tl^an * 
bwu demcstcrs 


... 10 . , , . 


7 


*^ — ^ » , 

'\ " f^/'* . ^ ' 

• - .,■ : 17- 


TWO *S^mesters 


■' \ ' • ^"^ 

■ f 8 

* 1 




; ■ 19 


« 

One Semester' 

*> 


■ I • , . ' 


'3 . . 


4 


Total . 


' 19 ' 


21* : 


.40 


r • 









PERSONNEL ' 



Summarized in Table 4.2 are the number and kinds of persons involved in 



personnel categories funded by tjie SEN Program and other funding sources.' 
An... examination of the table ^§hows three types of personnel categories uridfer „;> 
Paid Personnel; These include Administrative, Teadier, and Non-Professional 
txp6s-i. ^I-n addition, anothe.ii category lab<rfiec( Volunteers is presented tq-^;' ■• 
illustrate thatvUnpaid Personnel were also a major part of the SEN staffing 



pattern. 



At,;. 



4 -S 



When looking at the number of fpll- time equivalent positions by source*' 
of fundingi there appears to be very little difference betw^^ the nifflber.of L > 'l ' 

^ ' - / ^ • . ^ » « » • " • , 

SEN-funded positions and the ^iumt:t|r'of ptheV, funded positions in the^-area of ^ '■• 
•A^ini^t^atipn. ' -^^ * // v ! ' * 



■•'■•V \ 




- y • *■ 

■ In the Teacher, category, however, differences begin to4ake observable , 
form. For-ex^ple, SfeN funds paid for 116.41 full-time Teacher positions, 
.w|iile other funding sources acc6unted' for 87.71 full-time Teacher positions, 
bringing the total number of full-time teachers working in the SEN Program, 
to 204. i2. 

,In the Non-Prof ess idnai Paid Personnel categoiy, the data shows that 
the:SEN J>rograiii^nded the great ^raajorit]^ of.Non-'Professional types. In this 
c^ategory, I8'5.80 posi^feions Were funded^ with SEN Program monies while other^ 
funds'were expended to huf 32l46 positiWs. - . " 



TABLE 4.2 

NUMBER OF FULL-TIME PERSONS INVOLVED IN PERSONNEL" 
CATEGORIES FUNDED BY SEN PROGRAM AND OTHER FUND- 
ING-SOURCES: 1974-75 



■ - ^ • ■ ■ 

' Personnel Categoiy • /' 


Full -Time Equivalent Positions* ^ ' 


SEN Funds . Other Funds \ • Totdl (%) 


Paid Personnel 


' * ' ' ' ' * , ^ * ' : '-^ ' 


Administration 

' ^^Teacher ' "* 
> * 

Won-tProfessional", . v 


" " • • J < i — ^; t, 1 •■ ' 

. . 16.38- - ^ - 17.06 ' ■ • 33.4417. 3%J 

116-41'. ^ ' ; 87,71 ; .■^0«r.'l^2;..(44'.7%)' 
'■■■ •Us.go ' ; - : 32,46 ■ \ ; ,. 21S.:.26 (47;8%) ■ 


Total Paid Personnel. ' ' ; 


• : ■ r" "'137. 23 • '4S5.82''"(406%) 


—-r- --S-^. — 

: \ . ■ ■■ ' ■■ .■ 
Unpaid Personnel • " ' ; 


; ' , • ^' ' •■ .■■ 

— — ' . : — ■■ — : — : — ^; ■ 


' • Volqnf eets' /• ' 


'"'C-*:' " : ' -7- .'i; ''^^ 89.1;i.(,10bV) " 


TotalrUftpaid Personnel . 


• • • 4 , '■' * V ' ',' ..89.'1I'(10(S*4'.. 

■ :•' -' • ■■■ • ' ^> , 
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It. is sometimes instructive to look at the-Paid R^.^g^onnel categories 
according to the percentages of the type of positions funded to the total, 

'number of positions. When doing so, the data reveals a striking pattern of * - 
the number of^j^le employed for instructional ^rpose? in the SEN Program. 
For instance, it apfeafs that 'the most prevalent potations funded were t1ie 
classroom teacher and the instructional aide position, respectively. This 
efflplo)taent pattern of well over 90 percent of the positions across funding 
sources for the SEN Program in instructional , areas should come as no surprise, 
howevei^'; since the SEN Program was specially designed to s^rve the target 
population of children with low- achievement problems. Therefore, the ' 
skewed distribution of positions in the instructional area is consistent with 

'the- design of the program.' 's 

* 

STUDENT CONTACT , 

A variety of grouping patterns ocdurred in the various SEN projects across*" 
the state. Table 4.3 presents a lo.ok it the typical instructional contact 
pattern of an average project as they occurred within any given week. The con- 
tact patterns are divided into three types: one-to-one, group of fewer than five, 
and groups -of more than five. The average number of students per project which 
received a given type of contapt, the average duration in hours of th^t contact^ 
and the average nymber of these contacts per week are all presented. These ; 
are -of ctourse'a dupl'icate4 count of . students since one can expect each student 
to be involved m mor? than one instructional grouping arrangement during the 
couf^e of a week, ' V 



TABLE 4.3 - 



If 



AVERAGE WEEKLY STUDENT CONTACT Br TYPE OF CONTACT 
NUIffiER OF STUDENTS, DURATION OF CONTACT, ANd 
NUMBER OF CONTACTS . • . , ~m - 



1 ' ■ ■ * ' • 


Type of Contact: 


No. of 
Students 


Duration of 
Contact Hours 


No. of 
Contacts 


One-to-One 


42 ' ' 


' 2.7 


6 


Group of Fewer Than Five 


* SO 


2.9 


5 


Group of More Than Five 


V 27 
-Jyt 


4.5 


7 " , 



These data show that at a given SEN praject within any single week of 
the project year, one could expect that 42 students will "have receivd'k -2.7 
hours of one-to-one"contact. ' This 2.7 hours was accumulated over six contacts, 
each averaging around 16 minutes. In, groups of less than, five. 50 stuHents 
would have received 2.9 hours of contact accumulated 9ver five' contacts for 
an average of 36 minutes. .In groups'of more than five, 27 students received 
4.5 hours of contact accumulated over seven instances foran average of 39 minutes 
per contact in any given week, of SEN project 'operation.* Therefore, a. student 
•was more'likely to have contact with non-student 'personnel (i.e., teachers tutors , 
aides, parents, etc.) in groups of less than .five for about 30^ minutes a day, ". 
sonTewhat less likely to have= contactTft ^ne-to-one situations and for shorter 
periods of t^e (16 minutes) per day, 'and even more less likely to participate 
in contact- situations in groups of more .than five, wi;tj^^he>e contact situations 
being- for. longer periods of time than the "other two contact types. 



The real significance of these per student contact data lies in the fact 
that the SEN Program >s^ highly individualized, and that within a given week. of. 
operation, an instructional arrangement of one-to-one px instructional. groups 
of less than five could be observed^ As reported in a later section of this 
report. (Chapter 5), the instructional pattern of the SEN Program was dyaluated 
as quite satisfactory and surely one element of the program contributing to the 
positive student achievement patterns which were found. - 
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CHAPTER 5 



PROGRAM EVALUATION: ANALYSIS OF PROGRAM OPERATION 



STATE PROGRAM MONITORING 

On June 21, 1974, the State- Superintendent of Public Instruction made 
seven connnitinents on behalf of the Departnrent to the Legislature and Governor 
relative to^the SEN Program. These commitmetits wer^ fulfilled; a report 
of the commitments and strategies employed to achieve them follows: 

Connitment #1; 

That a statewide Special Educational Need^ ajdvisory. committee will be 
established. ' The function^ <if the committed will be to: 

a. Recommend policy; / \ I ^ 

b. Recommend changes in Sidelines (as required by statute) to 
strengthen programs; and 

c. Recommend funding of projects previously evaluated by SEN 'staff. 

The State Superintend^t's Advisory Committee for SEN became 
operational on July 15, 1974. Since that time the committee 
* has be,en most active in everyphase of the program. Six 
general meetings of the committee have been held for the 
purpose of: developing policies and guidelines; reviewing 
project applications, evaluating project activities; and es- 
tablishing applicsttion procedures and format etc. 

Commitment #2: / 
« 

That fiscal management and audit systems will be developed and strictly 
enforced to ensure that maximum program and fiscal effectiveness is derived 
from each SEN dollar appropriated. 



A review of fiscal management procedures indicate that the 
state office has established a workable system. Advanced 
quarterly payments coupled with required expenditure reports 
has produced the control factor to spending in accordance 
with proposal budgets. Required reports and deadlines for 
submitting reports were established in tlie spring of 1974. ^ 

Commitment #3: - ^ « 

That each approved program is monitored at least monthly by professional 

consultants to ensure program and fiscal accduntabili$5^^ ^ 

Program. monitoring processes indicate that each SEN projext 
was reviewed either by telephone or personal, on-site coil^lict 
on a moiithly basis. The average number of on-site visita-, 
tions range from four to ten during the project period*^ 

Commitment #4: r 

That each approved program is evaluated through an on-site team visit by 
Department consultants at least once each year. . 

if 

Between the period of time from March 12, 1975 to, June 3, 1975, 
^ all forty SEN programs were visited by the SEN Evaluation Team. 
^ ^ This visit was" conducted for this? purpose of assessing*^ all phases 
and staged of program activities in relation to SEN guidelines. 

Commitment #5: . . ' 

That professional research and evaluation consultants from the Department* 

Bureau for Planning and Evaluatio^n will assist the SEN staff as needed to 

develop and validate assessment and evaluation models .to meet the needs of 

the various types of approved programs. 

s ^ 

' In fulfilling this commitment the Department formulated 
evaluation designs to retrieve data about process or 
operation and about progress^^f children as that data 
relates to stated program goals and objectives. These 

^ designs iiave proven to be acceptable and workaSlevfor 
both public and private agencies. The SEN Evaluation 
consultant, while in frequent contact with ^11 projects, 

, • provided technical assistance in the^writing'^of project 
objectives* and designing of evaluations. 

The ^EN Accountability Plan Design involved the submitting 
. of two reports by. approved prograins to the Department . 
These were: , / ' \ * * " 

.1) The Mid-^Year Evaluation Report -Njan. 27^.^1975 . 
2) The Final Evaluation Report - May 22,;1975^*i^ 



) 



toinmitment #6: 

That the results of the assessment and evaluation for each approvedq)ro j ect 

will be formally presented to the Legislators and Governpr prior to Januairy 1 

(as required by statute) and Jpne 1 of each fiscal year. 

The SEN Interim Report for FY 1975 was distributed the 
first week in February, 1975 and conta^n^information 
relative to the administrative goals'^ the SEN Program, 
these include program development goals, funding goals,^ 
staffing goals, communication goal^, scheduling goals 
and evaluation goals. A Summary of the Interim Report 
is included in Appehdix A. This final,..r^ort fulfills 
the Commitment. 

Commitment #7: 

That the Department will develop and disseminate a bi-monthly newsletter 
relative to SEN programs and activities. 

The Department met this copnitment in the publishing 
and statewide disseminating of the "SENtinel Newsletter". 
To date three (3) issues of the "SENtinel" have been pub- 
lished - with issue #4 due off the^^pres? by the end of ; ^ 
June 1975. ^ ' 



STATE MONITORING RESULTS / 

Each SEN project was subjectively evaluated oiytwelve specific components 

relati>r^to program operation and SEN Guidelines /as represented in Table 5.,1. 

^ ^ ^ / 

The bPI-SEN staff's consensus was recorded. / 

The component areas where projects i^ere considered to experience greater 

success were in the areas -o^: Assessflient, Staff Appropriation^ Pupil, and 

Instruction. Staff develo^p^^ was encouraged throughout the project 

year by the DPI sta^ however^Unservice training for staff was not a mandatory 

component in the 1975-76 project. Many project activities for staff was viewed 

to be general ''staffing^ ^neuvefs^nd not established staff development activiti 

This probably accounts for ^he fact that 57. 5 percent of the projects were given 

al:^ting of Acceptable to Unacceptable in this componen.t. \ To assist in thi*s area 

the 1975-76 SEN application has beeti designed to help programs identify specific 

staff development, activities related to overall project goals and objectives. 
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TABU 5.1 












NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PROJECTS 
WITH. A RANKING OF HIGHLY^-ACCEPTABLE, 
ACCEPTABLE \ UNACCEPTABLE 






SEN Component 




• .. * ' Highly ' 
Criteria , 'Acceptable 


Acceptable^ 


Unacceptable 


Pupil 

^ n ° 




eligibility; 

numbers served * < 


35 

. 87.5% 


4 ■ 

10.0% 


1 

2.50% 


Co§t. 




effectiveness; 
per^ pupil costs 


30 

75,0% 


' '. 
4 

' ' 10.0% . 


6 

15.0%^' • 


Staff • 
\ 




Appropriateness; 
role assignments; 
certification ' 


33 

82.5% ■ 


4 

10.0% 


• - • . ' 

- 3 
7.5% 




B. 


Funding; 

salaries- 

coiupaTaDieness 


30 

75.0% 


■ 6 " 
15.0% 


4 

10.0% 

« 


^^^^^^ 




supplemental ; 

jus'tification; expended 
as approved 


t\ 


3 


6 

15.0% 


^APC : 


A. 


Activity 

ipeetings; iovolvement 


17 

42.5% 


11 

27.5% 


12 

30.0% 


- 


B. 


Advisory 
capacity 


IS.0% 


18 

y 45.0% 


16 

40.0% 


Assessment 




needs assessment; 
instruments 


33 

82.5% 


12.5% 


2 

5.0% 


Instruction 




program design; methods, 
techniques-^ 


32 

80.0% 


6 

15.0% 


■2 
5.0% 


Evaluation 




as approved; per 
guidelines;' acceptable 


25 

62.5% 


12 

30.0% 

* 


3 

7.5% 


In-Service 




quantity; quality; 
modes 


. < 17 
42.5% 


' 17 . 
42.5% ' 


6 

15.0% 


r 

Parent Involvement 
N=38 




parent contacts- 


26 

68.4% 


8 

. 21vJ% - 


10.5%(2N.A.) 


Dissemination 




public relations; 
information sharing 


22 * 
55.0% 


13 

32.5% 


■ 5 

• . 12.5% 


Monitoring 
• ■* 




in-house checking and 
regulating* oT activities 


29. 

72.5% 


7 ■ 
17.5% 


4 

10'.0% 


Total 






65.6%" 


21.15% 


13.2% 
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Ailother general weakness was identified in the Local Policy Advisory 
Council (LAPC) component area. Fifty-seven and on-half (57,5) percent of all 
projects received a score from acceptable to unacceptable. Many jprivate 
^agencies were operating with Parent Groups, Policy Councils or Boards of 
Directors instead of formulating a bona fide SEN-LAPC- ^ 

' Eigiity-six and seven-tenths (86.7) of the' 40 projects operating received 
an acce^^bie or highly acceptable rating in the various component areas while 
only 13,2 parcent of projects received unacceptable ratings over all areas. 
Basad on thes\ analyses it ^an be summarized that consistent' with the SEN 
guidelines-, projects were operating highly acceptably, 

EVALUATION OF SPECIFIC SEN ACTIVITIES 

An evaluation of program activities was conducted to look at specific 
program activities used, and the degree of effectivmess of these activities 
when applied to a given target group. The target groups include students , 
parents, and teachers > Using the end-qf-year evaluation form developed by the 
Department, 21 activities were specified for the assessment, with an "other" 
provided to allow fop^dditional program activities unique to the projects.. 
Since these additions accounted for no more than minimal use by the projects 
they are not presented nor analyzed in tables whidh accompany the evaluation 
narrative. 

The tables are organized to present the program activity, the number of 
projects using the activity, and the percentage of these projects which found 
the activity: greatly effective, partially effective, less effective or not 
effective at all. This format applies to all thtee target groups. The student 
^target group is included in Table 5.2, parents^in Table 5.5, and teachers in 
Table 5,4. 




Students , Of the first 21 program activities with students reported* on, eight 
or 3^.1 percent were used by 30 or more projects.,^ These eight activities proved ' 
to be at least partially effective, with .most, being greatly effective. .Instruc- 
tional materials were the most frequently used and apparently proved the most 
effective category. Small groijp instruction an/individualized instruction were 
next in frequency of use and also received high ratings for being greatly effective 
when dealing with students. The activities wnployed least of th6 21 when dealing 

9 

with students were student group counseling, which proved only partially effective, 
and the use of extended school days, which proved greatly effective in 50 percent 
of the projects and partially effective in 40 percent. The remaining 10 percent . 
of users rated this activity not effective at all. The remaining activities 
were used to a lesser extent with varying degrees of effectiveness.* 

Parents > Of the projects employing program activities for parents, (Table 5.3) , 
the most frequently used was* parent-staff conference which proved rathpr 
effective, while the use of audio-visual materials was second most frequently used 
and also proved effective ^ The least used activities were extended school days 
with 100 percent of 'the projects finding this greatly , effective and student ' 
group counseling, which was evenly divided between greatly and partially effective 

Teachers . The use of counseling of parents was by far the most frequent activity 
employed when dealing with the teacher target group, but its effectiveness 
seems to be questioned in that it is the only activity that registered a "not 
effective" when applied toward this target group. Sixty-four percent (64%) of the 
projects found it only partially effective. The' extended school day and home 
activity packet activities were the le£(,st frequently employed, but still proved 
to be at least partially effective. It appears from Table S.4 that no matter 
which program activity was employed when dealing with the \eacher target group 
only a very few proved to be less than effective. 

. 37 
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TABLE 5,2 



SUl^IARY EVALUATION OF SEN PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 
IN RELATION TO THE STUDENT TARGET GROUP 



Program Activity: 



Ntimber 
of 

Projects 



% Re8pc>ndlng % Responding % Responding % 'ilespondlng 
Greatly Eff> Part. Effec> Less Effects Not Effect* 



Instructioiial Materials 

Diagnostic /Prescriptive 
Materials 

Use of Specialists 

Use of Aides ^ 

Individualized Instruction 

Teacher Inservice 

Counseling Studeitts 

Field Trips 

Training foc- Patents 

Extended School Day 

Counseling Parents 

Student Group Counseling 

Home Activity Packet 

Use of Audio-Visual 
Materials 

H^me Visits 

Small Group Instruction 

Tutoring By Adults 

Tutoring By Peers 

Parent Staff Conference 

Use of Volunteers 

Use of Program Consultants^ 

Other (Specify) 22 Specified 



36 

32 
31 
28 
35 
32 
22 
27 
19 
10 
. 21 
8 

,15 

33 
26 
35 
19 
16- 
32 
23 
28 



86 

59 
52 
89 
86 
3? 
36 
55 
42 
50 
29 
37 
40 

52 
81 
80 
79 
25 
56 
48 
54 




• 14 

35 
36 

/ 

56 
50 

41 

42 

42 

57 

63. 

47 

42 

19 

17. 
21^ 



• 7'5 
38 
48 
25 



6 

7 
4 

9 

' 14j 
4 
11 

' 10 

13 
, 6 

. -3 



3 
4 
18 



5 
10 
5 



TABLE 5,3 

SUfWARY EVALUATION OF SEN PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 
IN RELATION TO TWE PARENT TARGET GROUP 



Program Activity: 



Number 
of 

projects 



% Responding X Responding X Responding Z,^ Responding 
Greatly Eff. 'Part. Effec> Less Effect, Not f:ffect. 




Instructional Materials 

Diagnostic/Prescriptive 
Materials - ^ 

Use of Specialists 

Use of Aides 

Individualized Instruction 

Te'Satcher Inservlce 

Counseling Students 

Field Trips 

Training fot Parents 

Extended School Daj 

Counseling Parents 

Student Group Counseling 

Home Activity Packet 

Use of Audio-Visual 
Materials 

Home Visits < 

Small Group Instruction 

Tutoring By Adults 

Tutoring By Peers 

Parent Staff Conference - 

Use of Volunteers 

Use o£~ Program' Consultants 
> . 

Othier (Specify) 22 specified 



14 • 

5 - 
13 
7 
8 
5 

, 6" 

9 
12 

3' 
11. 

4 

6 

15 
12 

8 

5 
• 6 
16 
10 
.12 



43 

40 
38 
71 
75 
6Q 
50 
89 
67 
100 
36 
50 
-50 



73, 
75. 
88 V 
80 ] 
83 
69 

40 ' 
58 



50 

40 , 
,54 ; 
29- 
13 
40 

5a 

33 

» 

33- 

27 
25 
12 
20 
17 
31 
50 
25^ 



20. 

8' 

- ^ 

12 



II 



17 



17 



. TABLE 5.4 * 

SUMMARY EVALUATION OF SEN PR06RAH\ ACTIVITIES 
IN RELATION TO TEACHER TARGET GROUP ' ' 



Prografii Activities; 



Number 
of 

Prb^ects 



% Responding "X.Resp.onditig Z Responding % Resp.onding 
Greatly Eff > Part% .Effec> Less Effect, Not Effect, 



Instructional Materials 

Diagnostic/Prescriptive , 
Materials 

Use of Specialists 

Use of Afdtes' ^ 

^ * *< ♦ » 

Individualized 'Instruction 

Teacher Inservic^ ^ ^ 

Counseling Students ' 

Field Trips 

Training for Parents 

Ext enderd, School Day , 

^ICounsellhg Parents 

Student Group Counse^ng .^^ 

Home ^Activity Packet, 

Use of Audlo^Visual c. 
Materials ^ * : ^' 

Home Visits 4^ 

Smallr Group Tn;3tructlon ^ * 

Tv4:oring' By Adti.lts ^* 

tutoring By Peers 

Parent Staff Cbnference 

Use o|' Volunteer}^ 

Use oi Prog1^^ Consultants 

Other (I5peclfy) 22 specif 1 



18 

15 
15 
14 
16 
.15 
10 
" 9 

3 ' 
lAl 
6" 
5 . 

16 

a 




■:lfle(j 



75 

^ • * 

50 
■85 
100 * 
43 

» 

^50,'- 
"30 
58- 



17 

io 

33^ 
22 

31 ^ 

33 

30 

11 

50 

33 

■ 6^ 
' 83. 
6 b. 

25 * 
50 • 

'15 

29 

5d 

70 . 

- . 25 



17 



28 



17 



CONCLUSIONS OF IJfeOGRAM OpfiRATION ; ' * / C C v^^^ ' ^ 

\ ' ^ Project interv^tions ;valri^ and raiigea.. teOT^-^^^f a$iategies^ ta: 

\, benefit children and parentis W^ri;ie;f evalUatioif ,^t?|* alread)^ * , > 

;^ j^esented^ in 'this -.T^^ort^ indicate yariety %n^\%e^6£ o^'j^xfZ^^^ - . ' ' 

• cQritact, pupii^teadier r:^ti<5i ana-prog,ra&ae^iViUe3 a^teatioo viir'not ' ' * * * 
be given ^to siupai^iie th^ specif ic.progrart^,^^^^ 

in meeting the objeqtiye^ an4;.rieed6>£ particij^tlSf/ (i.e., s^tydents^, patents.^. 




Activities With Students , tjje m9st w5.d^y used^ 
be greatly effective, were jJi^t^ction^^^ 

*. " » ^ ^. ^ ^ ' .^m^ '\ . V**'' ' '.^"^ 

. Mali zed instruction, and use Of 'iaide's^ In prdg,ranmiing 
; many projects recognized the need. to:^rov.ide intensive, individualized and small 
\ - gi^oup. instruction tis^ing roateraals ind.jequiptfient. Thi utilization of aides, was 
^ • the most- effective- activityv' ' ^ \ 



;ii*TMchesr insei^ice £ictivdtles wete reported as being 
With dnlyV5245e^c6nt of the projects reporting it to 'be greatly effective 



used by 32 projects 



• ; # '^nd'^8: per^cigilt reporting pjirtial^ly to not effective.^^ This t relates to the DPI , 
** monitbrifig t;ahle ^^at* identifies th^ 57^5 percent -of projects were given a 



ratirig of acceptable and unacceptable -in inservice. ' ^ ' 
V * , ^ Home \ri$its were used hyr 12* programs with -Si percent ^^eporting this 



.activity to b^ greatly effective, ahd the remaining 19'percc|nt reporting it. to 
be^artially. effective'. ' ^ , ' v j . 



Activities with Parents ;. In^prpviding- prpfer^ actii^ities involving the ' t 
parents of^SEN children, tRe most' frequently xecor^d activities include 
parent/staff conferepces; use of aufiio visuajl materjLals; instructional materials 



and use *of specialists, Atjia^sis of th^ tablevshow^ that the pareht/stajpf . 



■ ^ 



, cdn£erdnce ■is.,^till post effective jway of inVplying and' educating parents. 
.V, iVe^ye CI 2), p^jec'^s 'provided triiniiig programs for parents', 67 percent the' ' 
W /proj^ptSKT^tea Jit gteatly efffeQtave *whi^e the 'dther 35 .percent of programs^ 



A^ctivities With Staff > A larger number of proj»ects reported uising,^ more often;, 
.the following activities yith sta£f :* counseling parents^ use of specialists, 
use of diagpostic/prfe^criptive' materials 'and individualized instruction •/ 
i other nateworthy aspects of the^^^EN^program can be". indicated. These 
« include: > ^ » - r » » ^ 

. ■ ' - - , ■ ^ • ' 'i 

• The DQ^artment has fulfille'd to date, all of its .seven (7) commitments ' 
madectd the.^ Legislature and Governor relative to the Special Educational 
Need? Program. The combination of state staff assigned to^thei SEN 
Program' is adequate to acbirii^ef the parogfam basec^ on '^i^rrent program 

. des,ign artd the current level of funding. ^ 

• The Department's SEN ^Program Accountability Plan was put ^nto operation 
, and .is judged to.be most effective in administering the program. 

• Many projects found the use of instructional materials to, be greatly 

• -effective in pro^Wing program activities for s'tudenjts, parents and • , 

teachers- A\ \- ^ ^* ' 

• A great majpHty of projects rq)orted utiU2ed\ a ^ * 
t . cram activities and.viiiterveiltions in serving the uiiderachi6ve'r. 

'''Rositive -educational experiences were offered. »\ ^ ^ . " 



Staff-dnserviCe trainirig^ activities were not defined in' a great majority 
'».of projects' • the pr^jectsi repbrted minimaji •itivo:[veineht:in this, area.. 

^ f Parent 'training arid in tensi^ye involvement is more typical of prografns 
gpared to young duJ^ren-^tftairto older children. Patents leairh tp\. 

r^T^e^^ . ^ ' , ' ^ . . '\im 

• Parent counselih'g.per *se dicl not prove- be as effective a tea^if 
^ 'V activity as home yisits pr parent-staff • cohfei;ences** , 




. -J- ' 



. PROGRAM.^VALUATiON: \ 
ANALYSIS OF PROGRAM .J^FFEGTS., 



V Eacli^ agency receiving SEN ftfiding was . charged with the responsibility to 
develop and implement .^n e\ralu4tion compopent tb determine the degjree ta which 
their project objectives were met. In short, they wer.e required to collect 
information to an§wer the question: Did the SEN Program do the job for its 
clients. I.e., students, parents^ and teachers? 

The Department of Public Instruction encouraged an evaluation strateg)^ 
tailored to the indiyidual needs and objectives of the SEN Program clients 'on ' 
a project-by -project basis rather' than impose a state- level global or a norm-- 
referenced evaluation of the SEN Program during its first year(s) of 
operation. Such an evaluation, it was felt, would havq more meaning and hence 
be mote useful to local project personnel for impr^ement-related decisions, _ 
especially in the area of student and instructigji. ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The individualized evaluat^^on fopiat does have its disadvantages though, 
but primarily from the 'standpoint of summarizing and reporting the results at 
the state Jevel in a rjeport such as thi^ "Annual Evaluation*/. As "opposed to being 
able, to describe the effects of the overall SEN Program in terras of .traditional 

• • - • ' / • ■' ■ 

grafle eqiiivaleht scores, or gain scores which are provided by a standardized - 
test, ^the following narrative desctibes on a project basis: (a) the number 

■ * ' . • . I ' ^ y ^ \ 

and percent of objectives which were met; and (b) the percent of the'SEN student 
population who mastered a designated range of the [objectives. - ' ^ - 

EVALUATION OF PROGRAM OBJECTIVES • \ ' ~ ' • . 

» * • * 

Table 5.5 illustrates the variability in the number of objectives established 
by the operating projects for each of th*e client target groups served. -sObjec-. 
tives were developed for students, parents, and teachers with thirteen projects*- 
using a non-SEN but comparable student population to augment their evaluation , 
^strategy of student objectives. 



Consistent with the purpose of the SEN -Program , 380 br 90 percent of the 

objectives were developed for SEN students, with the remaining 45 or 10 percent 

« 

divided between parent and teacher populations • 

When looking at the student objectives estblished by the projects, 6ne^ , 
can ^"asily observe great variation. The number of student objectives set ranged 
from a low of two to a high of 44 with ^rt -average of- 10.9 studajJt-tJbjectives. ' 
per project. The range in«the number of object-iver''est2iiished for parents 
and teachers is not as great but in part this caji be attributed to the fewer 
number bf projects giving priorities in this area. 1 / 




TABIiE S.S 

^^J^^BEk of performance objectives established cor stude^s ; 

AND COMPARISON. GRQUP, PARENTS, TEAQIERS BY. DISTRICT 



PERFORMAKCE OBJECTIVES' 

> , . Total- ■-; 

. ' ' (Not includltia / 

Prdjec.t . . ■ - (Coinparison •. ^ -Compar^ison ! :..>^ 

' Code Studetits group) Pa rents Teachers * " ' '"' 




ERIC * \ . 



RESULTS OF PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The results report^ by the projects for each of the target groups are 
repotted %ri Tables 5 ,6, 5.7 and S,8. 

' JfbleS.6 shows the percent of student objectives on a project basis 
which ^ysed coi^parison students to aid.*in tKeir evaluation.. An examination of 
these 'da.ta suggests the considerablfe success that the SEN Program realized during 
its first two, years of operation. Of the 380 student objectives which were, 
^established 61 percent of these were reported as" met by the projects^ while only 
42 percent of the coinp'ari$on group objectives were reported as met, Thou^ 
one has to interpret the results of the comparison group with the SEN group 
carefully, it seems plausible to conclude that the SEN intervention had a positive 
and measurab;.e impact, on students* In fact, only one of the 13 projects using a 
comparison group of stiidents r^orted that the comparison group met a great^t 
percent pf^ the objectives than- that met by the SEN students, ^ 

J A similar pattern of ir success for the SEN Program can be drawn from the 
results of the SEN^ parent and teacher objectives in Tables 5.7 and S.8 respec- 
tively. Table S.7 shows that on a statewide basis, 72 percent of the parent 
objectives were met; and Table 5*8 indicates that 88 percent of the teacher 
objectives wei^ met with three bf five projects reporting that each teacher 
objective was met. 




♦ TABLE 5.6' ■ 

PERCENT OF STUDENT (AlH) COMPARISON GROUP) OBJECTIVES 
IffllCH WERE ACCOMPLISHED ON A PROJECT BASIS .^-^ 

> < . -> 

. ' t ^ , • ■ STUD&T OBJECTIVES 





Project 


' Number 


of 






% 






Code 


Objectives 


• Met 




-Not Met 


■ 

1 


02 


• 22 


r ' \ 


54 




46 




2 


03 


15 


(12) 


79 


(56) 


21 


(44) 


3 


04 


16. 




80 




20 




4 


05 


6 




84 




16 




5 


09- 


3 




57 




43 




6 


10 






67 




33 


*• 


7 


11 


5 




80 


- 


20 




8 


12 


25 


(20) 


59 


(50) ' 


41 


(50) 


9 


13 


5 


(5) 


43 


(15) 


N ■ 


(85) 


10 


14 


: 10 


(10) 


91 


(AO) 


9 


(60) 


11 


15 


3 


(3) 


64 


(40) 


36 


(54) 


12 


16 


2 




78 




22 




13 


17 


•3 


(2) 


81 


(37) 


19 


(63) 


14 


18 


5 




52 




48 




15 


20 


20 


(20) 


. 61 


^ (48) 


35 


(52) 




2 1 


6 


* 


51 




49 




17 • 


23 


5 




45 




55 




18 


^24 
' ,25 


. 23 




52 




48" 




19' 


5 




' 79 


• 


21 




20* 


26 


3 




74 




25 




21 


27 


6 




65 




36 




22 


28 


29 




68 




32 




23 


29 


'3 




- 68 




32 




24 


30 


5 




33 




67 




25^ 


31 


23 




64 




36 




26 


32 


13 


(5) 


78 


(47) 


22 


(53) 


27 


33 


10 


(4) 


76 


(11) 


24 


(89) 


28 


•34 


44 




. 31 




69 




29 4 


36 


16 


^(13) 


53 


(28) 


47 


(72) 


30 




16 




85 




. 15 




31 


38 


3 




.57 




43 




32 


39 


12 


(11) 


• 39 


(26^ 


61 


(74) 


33- 


40 


3 


(2) 


' . - 70 


(59) 


30 


(41) 


34 


41 . 


8 




62 




38 




35 


42 


4 


(4) 




(67) 


38 


(34) 


TOTAL SEN 




• 380 




61 


(42) 


39 


■(58) 



r / 



TABLE S.7 

PERCENT OF PARENT OBJECTIVES WHICII WERE 
ACCOMPLISHED ON A PROJECT BASIS 



If 


Project 
Code 


Number of 
Obiectives 


% 

Met 


PARENT OBJECTIVES 

% 

Not' Met 


1 


03 


2" 




21 


z 


08 


1 


73 


23 


3 


13 


1 


Q 

56 ' 


44 


4 


24 


2 


93 


7 


5 


26 


' 1 


100 




6 


27 


3 


75 


■ 25 


7 


32 


•. • 2 


70' 


30 


8 


37 


3 


100 


• 0 


9 


42 


4 


50 


50 


TOTAL SEN 


19 


77 


23 



TABLE 5.8 

PERCENT OF TEAQIER OBJECTIVES WHiai WERE 
ACCOMPLISHED ON A PROJECT BASIS ■ , 



Project 
if Code . . 




Number. of 
Objectives 


0 


% 
Met 


TEACHER OBJECTIVES , 
Not Met 


1 05 




3 




s 

63 


37 " 


2 08 


' fS' 


2 


> 


100 


0 


3 24. 




1 




77 


23 


4 ' 31 




18 




100 




5 38 o 




2 




100 ' 


0 


TOTAL SEN 




26 




88 * 


12 


1 




~y , 






4 
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i. EVALUATION OF PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT 
^ Table. 5.9 shows the proportion of students tested to the total enrollment 

by grade level, Seventy-two percent (72%) of the children enrolled in the 
SEN Program were tested. The 28 percent of the SEN populatiqn on whl^ test 
data is missing/ specified percentages of students are accounted for through 
the lack of pre- and post-testing within Phase II of the Milwaukee Teacher Pupil 
/-^Learning Lab Project; four projects did not submit ^ata in time to be included 

in this report; and the remaining percentages were due to mobiliety and/or absentee 
/T factors. In analyzing the results of the testing-, some distinct and encouraging 
\J results were found. * '» ^ ' 

Table 5.10 looks at how each of the projects fared in meeting or meeting 
beyond expectations the objectives they established.* • 

; V . • . 



r 



TABLE 5.9 ' i; 
Number of Students in SEN Prog^mi. 
for which Test 



Grade Level 


N/Enrollment 


N/Te-sied 


Percent Tested 


Pre K 


rt 

lO^S 

'}• i 


1063 


97% 


K 


327 ' ' 


316 


97% :- 


1-3 


782 




68% 


4-6 


1621 


" 784 


48% 


7-12 


523 ^ 


-420 


80% 


TOTALS 


4348 


3118 -^^ 


72% 



ERIC 



49 . 
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This table inay he read in the following manner: In project numbered 02, 44 
students were tested. Of this total, 4,6 percent met or met beyond expec- 
tfttions between one and 24 percent of^he total numbe:^ of objectives-defined 
by the project; 38,6 percent of the total number of students tested met 
between 25 percent and 49 percent of all the. objectives; 36,4 percent of tl^ 
total number of students tested met between 50 percent and 74 percent of 
the^tal number of objectives; and 20.5 percent of the 44 students testeti in 

project 02 met or met beyond expectations between 75 percent and 99 percent of 

\ ' ' ' 1 / 

the objectives, / ^ ^ J 

An overview of the results in Table 5.10 shows that^six of the 35 prpjects 
had 50 percent or more of their students meeting or meeting beyond expectations 
100 percent of the objectives defined by each of these si?c projects. Eleven 
of the 35 projects had over 40 percent of their students Inefet lOO percent of* 
their objectives. Twelve of the 35 projects had 100 percent of their students 
meeting or meeting beyond expectations Some of their objectives, with 17 of 
35 projects having 50 percent or more of their students meeting or meeting 
beyond expectations between 50 percent and 99 percent of their oobjectives. 

In other words, it* appears that the objectives, as defined by the individual- 
projects participating in the SEN Program, have been overwhelmingly met by' most 
of th^ pp)j4fcts. This performance is .consistent with the subjective evaluation 
of the way Ln which the projects followed the SEN implementation guidelines, 

Vfheyeas it is not possible to directly correlate these two findings, 
,it seems safe to say thjat the degree of student success and the degree to which 
the itnplem^ntation guidelines have been adhered to are strong indications 

that, the SEN Program has been as carefully set up, as clearly monitored, and as 

» 

nearly successful from a student ^s standpoint as can be expected from- a new 
program, 

' .50 



TABLE 5.5 



Percentage of Pupils Meeting or, Meeting Beyond 
Expectations Project Objectives by Individual 
Project, Number of Pupils, and Percentage of 







c 


sninpKiT nB.TF.rTTVRfi 


& 

m 




illUUUcX 






% Range 










0 t-uu^nuc 


0 


1.24 


25-49 


50-74' 


75-99 


100 


1 


02 




— ~- 


4-: 6 


38.6 


36.4 


- 

20.5 


: 


2 


03 


1 *^ft 
XJO 


.7 


^ 2.9 


5.8 


tL.7 


46.4 


22.5 




OS 


Aft 
HO 


L4.6 


~~ 


' 4.2 


M.4 


6.3 


64.6 


U 
•t 


Oft 


7 
/ 


— — 


7 


— — 


28.-6 


2«.6 


42.9 


5 


OQ 







V 


6.1 


27.3 


45. '5 


21.2 


u 


1 n 


XDU 


L3.8 


* 


5.6. 


• 25.0 





55.6 


7 


1 1 
XX 
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CHAPTER 6 



SUMMARY 



This First Annual Evaluation Report of the SEN Program has described 
(a) the financial and participatory elements of ^the SEN Program^overlts 
first two years; (b) the demographic characteristics of tha children served ^ 
by SEN; (c) the general characteristics of the projects funded; and Cd).the 
results, gathered through the evaluation' of the operation of the SEN Program 
and the effects of the program on students > ,t each ei:s and p^t^'dnts. A synopsis 
of each of these sections follows along with some recommendations which are/^ 
worthy of considerations for ^future programs of this type. 

' The Special Educational N^eds Program (SEN) iS ,^ -state funded educatione^l ^ 
program for underachieving students who are. socially and economically dis- 
-advantaged and was initiated dur^g the 1973-75 biennium linder s^ 115;90-' 
115.94, Wisconsin Statutes. ' r 

During the past two years, the SEN Prograln fiinded 40 projects of which ^19 

were public and 21 wdre .noi5)ubl;ic.^ These projects were distributed ^between, 
* * » *^ 

rural and urban locations and we're primarily geared to meeting tfie academic 

• ~ » ' '* 

achievement needs of th^ sttid^ts ^elected for the program. 

• • ? . . . - ' ' 

The projects conducting a SEN- sponsored program reported that ^4, 348 children 

werci served by the SEN effort with a majority of these children atitending the 

' • " " ' ■ * " ■- ' 1 ^ 

public schools; A total of $2,774,457 was spent-, on the SEN Program yielding 
an average pupil cost of $638.' / • * , 

^onsistenjt with the design of the SEN Program., the greatest percentage,-of 
full-tiifie positions funded were those involved ii\ instru^ional activities where 
more than 90 percent of fiill-timfe paid positions *were teachers and instructional 
aides . ' ' . ^ • . 



' Concerning the students who participated in the SEN Program, the majority ^ ^ 
WQ»e enrolled in the Pre-K, and early elementary (grades 1-3) lev^l. Ethnically, 
the compojrftion of the student population was 61 percent were White; 27 percent 
were Black; 7a percent were Spanish Sumamed; while 4.7 and .3 percent were. 
'American Indian and Oriental respectively. . % ^ ^ ^ / ^ - 

-Time of operation of the SEN Program was , also considere^^ Seventeen / or " ^ 
42' percent, of the projects w6re funded for more than two semesters; nineteen, : 
or 48 percent, were' funded for two semesters (or the current academic year); ^nd 
four, or 10 percent, of the projects were funded late and ran for only one ' ^ 
semester. 

Each project was required to submit -an evaluatipn report summarizing 
the degree to which their objectives were accomplished^ The results suggested 
.that J:he SEN Program* was generally effective .with the greatest impact on students, N.^ 
and parent and teacher groups also benefiting from the program^ Representative 
:e?;ajjpres of final evaluation report summaries illustrate the^e results (see. 
Appen4ix^F). / 

The waltm^ion of the student objectives using a per-project analysis 
showed that 30 of the ,35 projects submitting data met or exceeded at least 
50 percent of their objectives. When analy^ing^'the^l^^^ wliich also 

selected student comparison groups, in which to assess their project, the SEN 
students consistently showed greater achievement progress, than the comparison 
students. When considering the parent- and teacher-rel'ated objectives, the 
results were also quite favorable'. Each of thfe nine (9) projects which developed 
parent objectives and the five. (5) projects which established teacher objectives 
reported that, they met or exceeded at leasts 50 percent of their objectives with 
a majority of these projects indicating that they met or exceeded 80 to 100 per- 
cent of the pwirent and teacher objectives which' were evaluated. 
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# Th(e student objectives were ,aIso' ejcamiri^d using a pupil analysis of 
^ achievement and doduinenting the'j^erCent of 'pupirs who met or. exceeded a 
• specified range of the obj^ectives in eath, p'roj ect and. apross the. SEN ^Prog-rain 
These aitalyses proved to be. at further illustration of the -promise of the 
SEN Program. Of'the 3i 118 students' who were evaluated- in the 35 projects . 
which reported the da.ta, approximately 65';percent or about .2,027 -pupils' , 
were reported to hay^ met 'or exceeded 50 tp 100 percent of the. objectives 
whicb^ere set fox: the SEN Program. Remarkably,, more' than one-quarter -of 

* _ . • , '\ ^- ' ' 

^the ^student population j^ere evaluated as meeting or having .exceeded* 100 per 
cent or^^ll of the objectives. which were' est^lished forith^/ ^ ' , 
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Appendix A . \ 



. ^ ^ * . SUBCHAPTER V 

^ t ^SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 



DEFINITIONS > (1) In this subchapter, "pupils with special educational 
needs" meatrs-^aigil^who have or are likely to have low levels of academic achieve- 
metit, especial iyiH^"rg^tati^R--t^^ , . , * 

<2) Any public school district which is determined to hav^ pupils with special 
needs according ]to s. 115.91 may apply for funds under s. 115.92. Nonprofit, non- 
sectariah agencies may apply for funds under s. 115.92. Prior to accepting appli- 
cations from. any such agency, the state , superintendent shail determine that it, has 
adequate manctgement and accouriting calpacity and such agency ^sh^ll, agre^ that its ^ 
accounts . related to. such progr^s may be audited. 

llS.ai IDENTIFICATION OF PUPILS WITH SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS . 
(1) Annually, the state superintendent shall establish criteria by' which charac- 
te^istics^.of social and economic factors c^n be measured on which she, will make 
grants *to>^chool districts or agencies for programs ,for pupils with special edu-* 
cational-ne^s. . * * , .v. 

(2) Each school district or agency for which a progtcun is apprdVed under 
s. 115.92 shall »select the individuals who have or are likely to have the greatest 
special educational needs. • ' ^ * 

. 115.92 APPLICATIOPJ AND APPROVAL OF PROGRAM^ TO SERVE PUPIL& WITH SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS . (1) Annually,, the state superintendent shall issue guidelines 
for developing and ^pprovin^' programs for sending pupils with special educational, 
needs. ,Such guidelines shall incorporate the factors which in her judgment provide 
the greatest likelihood for successful programs. 

(2) The school districts and other agencies eligible under s. 115.90 shall 
submit applications to serve the number of pupils determined under s. 115.91.. Such 
proposals shall demonstrate how other available funds will be incorporated into the 
program, that fun^s under s. 20.255 (1) (fd) will be .directed to the pupils selected 
under s. 115*90 and that funds under s. 20.255'^(1) (fd) will not be used^ to-supplant 
or 'replace other , funds^otherwise available for these pupils. 

43) The state superintendent shall approve applications Which she determines 
will 'enhance the potential for academic success of the pupils. Priority shall be 
given to programs for preschool and primary elementary grade children. 

115.94 LOCAL ADVISORY PROGRAM COUNCILS . No application for funds under this 
subchapter shall be^reviewed by the state si^erintendent unless the school district 
or other eligible applicant has established a local ajivisory program council con- 
sisting of parents, community representatives, school administrators, and teachers 
to advise on the development of applications and the implementation of approved 
programs. 

CHAPTER 907 LAWS""OF TgYs'^CPublTshed August"^47 T9JzT 

' 2'0>255(fd) SPECIAL NEEDS . . Biennially, the amounts in the schedule for financial 
grants pursuant to, subchapter V of chapter 115 of which $250,000 shalL be appropriated 
at the discretion of the state superintendent to enhance tfle educational opportunities 
of pupi,ls who come from socially, economically or culturally disadvantaged environments 
Grants under this paragraph shall be paid during the school year in which the approved 
program is operated; 
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SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS PROGRAM 
SUMMARY OF PROJECT CONTENT 



PROJECT AGENCY 
Private Agencies 

Carter Child Development Center 
1831 W, Juneau Avenue 
Milwaukee, WI 53233 

Centre -Cultural -Educative 
623 S. Second St, 



Milwaukee, WI 53204 



Child Development, Inc. 
2012 Fisher St. 
Madison, WI 53713 



Community Coordinated Child Care 
3200 Monroe St. 
Madison, WI 53711 



Community»Relations Social Development 
161 W. Wisconsin Ave. ^ 
Milvraukee, WI 53203 

-Menominee Community Action Program 
Menominee County Courthouse 
Keshena, WI 54135 ^ ' 

' Menominee County Education Committee 
Keshena, WI 54135 

Milwaukee^ Commandos 
522 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee, WI 53212 



i^IN PURPOSE 



A SEN project in language development 
for da)[ care children. 'I 



Bilingual high school program an 
alternative setting for comprehensive 
• training for course credit. \ 

The' adxancement of academic achieve- ; 
ment throulgh the development of , 
V learnirg modalities in full-day 
kindergarteners . 

Develop resource services for agencies 
serving SEN eligible chiWren in Dane ' 
County and train teachers to .work 
'With disadvantaged at ages 3 and 4. 

A Head Start open classroom model 



Menominee County, Neopit--Zoar- Day 
Care Center Program for 3 and 4 year 
olds in readiness program. 

Alternative high School program with 
opportunity to ledm native language. 

An alternative educational approach 
for higb schoolers onprobation. 



Milwaukee Private School Cooperative: 

Cosmic ,Montessori 

2133 W. Wisconsin Ave. ^ 

•Milwaukee, "WI 53233 

Harambee Community School » ; 
110 W. Burleigh St. 
Milwaukee,.- WI 53212 

Highland Community School . 
2004 W. fligh^atid Ave..- 
\ Milwaukee; WI 53233* 

\ 
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Language enrichment and psycho-motor 
development for kindergarteners, v 



Physical motor development--p)'eschool 
through grade eight emphasizing 
physical education and music experience. 

'Learning center for prekindergarten 
through three. / 



PROJECT AGENCY 



Milwaukeie Private ^hobl Cooperat!i.ve Continued: 
. \ , 

Journey House 
llOd-S. 16th St. 
Milwaukeev WI S3204 

Lep Comnimity Scho([l 
2458 W. Locust St. 
Milwaukee, WF 532(|)6 



Rainbow School , 
'3104 W. Kilboum 
Milwaukee, WI 532()8 

Urban Day School 
'1441 N. 24th St. 
Milwaukee, WI S32(JS 

North Central Conanilnity Action Pr9gram 
531 10th Ave. North 



Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 



. V 



Oneida :Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin 
Route 4 

DePere, WI 54115 " 

Rock erounty Community Action Program 
Box 1429 

Janesville, WI 53543 



Silber Spring Neighborhood Center 
5460 N*. 64th, St. 

Milwaukee, WI 53218 ^ ^ 

Southwestern Wisconsin Community Action Program 
302 N, Iowa St. 

Dodgeville, WI 53533 ^ . , 

Tri-City - Youth Services • . 

Box 841, 141 Fourth Ave, North 
Wisconsii> Rapids; WI 54494 . 



MAIN PURPOSE 



/ifter school enrichment arid tutof 
program for grades one through three. 

» * 

(jlreative language arts program for 
kindergarten through seventy using 
printing press as fftcal point of ' 
; program^* 

lianiguage— psychomo'tor development 
for prekin4ergarten through fourth. 



Urban Day Community Learning Center 
for kindergarten through twelve. 



A Special Educational Needs Program 
for Head Start preschool ch^dren. 

, Oneida Study Skills Center to^assist 
high . School ei^s through ^personalized;, 
learning contacts. 

CAP Child Care SEN Project meeting / 
the individtalized special needls of • 
children in > the :areaa of speech,- 
language de^lopinent and psycho -motors 



Meeting 
Day C 




ucational needs of = 
clreih , 



A home training program for preschool 
children* irisa fouy'/county program. 



Use New' Ways Learning C^ter to give 
high school ^students- an gtltemative 
setting in w}>ich tp achieve and learn. 



Public Agencies 

Bayfield, Joint District #1 
Bayfield, WI 54814 



Beloit, Joint' District '#1 
220 Grand Ave. 
Beloit, WI 53511 



Cashton, Joint District #1 
540 Coe St. 
Cashton, WI ..54619 
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Serfsory motor skill development program 
fpr. prekindergarten through third in 
Head Start and school program?. \ 

'fiarly iat fervent ion --dropout prevention 
home training program for three year. - 
olds, school classroom program .for 
four ye;$,r-61ds. 



\ 



Optimum learning through the use of 
contingencies for prekindergarten 
through elementary students. 



•V PROJECT AGENCY 
Public Agencies Cdi^tinued: 
qESA H 

725 W. Park Ave. 
Chippewa Falls, WI 54729 



CESA #10 

301 E. Mill St. 

Plymouth, WI 53073 

CESA #13 

908 W. Main St. 

Waupun, WI 53963 



CESA #18 

532 N. Pine St. 

Burlington, WI 53105 



Gillett, Joint District #3 
Gillett, WI 54124 



Green Bay, Joint District #1 
100 N. Jefferson St. 
Qreen Bay, WI 54301 

Madison, Joint District #8 

, Dayton St. 
Madiso^nTlTl — 53703- ' 



Melros^^5;Mindoro, Joint District #1 
Melrose ?%^S4642 



Milwaukee Public^hbbls 
P.O. Drawer lOK 
Milwaukee, WI 53201 

Milwaukee Public Schools 
P.O. Drawer lOK 
Milwaukee, WI 53201 



MAIN PURPOSE 



A comprehensive coinmunity resource ^ * 
approach to educational achievement 
and goal development in a multi-school 
district approach^ ages four through 
eight. 

Reaching children' in their homes' 
with language and speech, improvement- 
program. 

Developing early ^Jj^&rtiiiig pote#itial 
through numerous centet-bjased motor 
and language intervention!^ for 
kindergarten through th/fa) grade. 

Bilingual-bicultural intervention 
for children kindergarten through twelfth 
to improve language skills and prevent 
dropouts ?^ 

Preschool priority readiness Wperiences 
involving three and four yea/ olds and 
their parents in community^^^hool 
based activities. 



Language' Experience Prbgraiir CLEP) 

for prel^indergart en. children in center 

based program.^ \^ 

English- as a Second Language Program 
for children in kindergarten through 
sixth grade coming from families 
speaking other than English. ' 

Education Satellite Program--A school 
and home, intervention program for pre- 
kindergarten and elementary students. 



South Division Hi^h School Co 
Based Career Program with Vork 
component . 



Teacher-Pupil Learning Laboratories 
(TPLL) for improving basic skills for 
grades one through six with systematized 
tliagnostic reading program and train 
jachers in same program to return to 
owT^school. 
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PROJECT AGENCY 



MAIN PURPOSE 



Public^ Agencies Continued: 

Racin^*> Unified District #1 
2230 Northwestern Ave. 
Racine, WI 5340,4 

Shawano Public Schools 
'204-710 .8 • Franklin St. 
Shawaiio^ WI 54166 

Sheboygan, Joint District #1 
850 Virginia Ave. 
Sheboygan, WI 53081 

Stpughton, Joint District #3 
Box 189 

Stoughton, WI 53589 

Tomah, Joint District #1 
Lincoln Ave. 
Tomahrwi 54660 

Wausau, Joint District #1 
407 Grant St, 
Wausau, WI 54401 



Reading and language arts achievement 
for third through sixth grade children 
using teacher aides in 27 schools. 

Alternative High School Program designed 
to provide programs for Menominee 
County youth.- 

A school'based program for four year 
olds to improve skills and awareness 
of community.. 

Providing needed instructional resources 
through the' development of a Foster 
Grandparent Program in a middle school. 

Preschool project for low achieving 
children — classroom, home training, 
and" parent education. 

Preschool education for students with 
special needs located in two schoojU. 
rooms. , ; ' . 
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Appendix D 

SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS PROGRAM 
WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

SUMMARY OF IXT^U^POIi/fY 1975 
Febi^uary 7, 1^ 

The Special Educational Needs Program (SEN) is an educational program for 
socially -and economically disadvantaged children, and was initiated during 
the 1973-75' biennium under statutes 115.90 - S. 115.94, Subchapter 
of .Chapter 115. ' 

During the first year and a half of operation, the Department of Public 
Instruction ""has been able to translatje the law into'viable projects meeting 
the needs of disadvantaged children. Progress in program development has been 
excellent, and may be summarized as follows: 

Thirty-seven projects are fully established, located in 17 counties and 
"administered by 19 public agencies (4 CESA's and 15 LEA*s) and 18 private 
agencies. 

Projects serve 3,329 children of which two- thirds ar6 from urban areas and 
one-third from rural. Thirty-eight percent are minority children; forty 
percent are 3-6 years of ' age; forty-five percent are 6-12 years of age; and 
fifteen percent are 13-17 years of age. 

Projects are staffed by 300 locally employed teachers and aides who bring a^ 
variety of teaching strategies to the children and parents. For example, 
projects were funded for bilingual children, for urban inner city children, 
for individual disadvantaged children not within the tafget school umbrella 
of'ESEA, Title I, for rurally isolated children and their families, foT 
for Native Americans needing bicultural academic opportunities, for teenage 
probationers, and for actual and potential dropouts. 

Al] $2,900,000 released to the Department for SEN based programs has been, 
utilized. By September, 1974, $2,849,02^.79 had been allocated to agencies 
with $760,138.63, or twenty-five percent, awarded to 18 nonpublic agencies 
and $2,088,887.16, or seventy-two percent, awarded to 19 public agencies. In 

^ January, 1975, the. remaining funds were distributed to three new Short-term 
projects and as supplemental grants to ongoing projects. Common fisca^T 

. management procedures have been established which effectively control 
spendiiig in accordance with proposed budgets. 

The State Superintendent's Advisory Committee for SEN has met regularly since 
July>15, 1974, and made recommendatipns regarding time, schedules for* efficient 
and realistic administration, basic program policies, interpretation of the 
statutes, development of guidelines and the selection of projects. 

Program development is being monitored closely. All projects were required to 
adopt the same evaluation plan with a pre-test/post-test . Project directors 
have filed the first required information with the state SEN office. An 
'^evaluation of each child's progress will take place after post-testing has 
been completed in May, 1975. A final report for all SEN activities will be 
' completed in June, 1975. 
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SEN is th^ first and only Department of Public Instruction program which 
. funds educational programs ^or nonpublic, nonsectarian agencies on the 
same basis as public schools. ' * * 

Alternative approaches to education are a significant aspect of 'the SEN^ 
Program and the*^only state funding for these prpgrams. 

The guidelines, for ESEA, Title I limit participation to target schools 
within the school district. SEN serves educationally disadvantaged 
children ivho are not targeted by Title I. 

SEN provides Wisconsin an opportunity to develop basic research models 
with specifically identified students. The successful model programs 
have the potential for incorporation into existing educational programs 
^^^«tfi*»the schools and agencies. ^ 

SEN provides funds for the development of supplementary educational 
,fcomponents for programs for preschool children who are presently enrolled 
in ^'noneducational'' day care and other such agencies. 

*SEN is the only state program which can provide supplemental funding to 
public school districts wishing to establish programs for prekindergalt^n 
students who are potentially low achievers. 

SEN programs incorporate knowledge gaine^d, through research on basic 
skill development, parent involvement, ^nd inservice training of teachers 

SEN programs utilize both practical and innovative educational practices 
in seeking to solve problems of low achievers. 



The SEN Program is the oaly state funded program administered by the 
Department of Public Instruction which provides supplemental funds for 
additional educational services for culturally deprived children of 
minority heritage (Black, Native American and Spanish American). 

The information contained in this sunmiary is expanded upon in the. en- 
closed Special Educational Needs Interim Report FY 1975. This report 
al30 contains detailed information regarding the following: 

Program Development 
Funding 
, * Staffing * 

. Communication 
Scheduling ' • , 
Evaluation 
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April 7, 1975 



To; SEN PROJECT DIRECTORS 



Appendix E 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

. , Barbara Thompson^ Ph.D. 

' State Superintendent 

Dwighthf.Stevenr.Ph.D. 
Deputy State Superintendent 

DIVISION FOR INSTaUCTIONAL SEHVICES 
Roberto. Van fiaaite. Assistant Superintendent 



The continuity and^ continuation of SEN p^jects, their future development, 
continues to depend upon cooperation between. you and the state SEN office to 
Sp^^:;: Hrlt'ye™^' realistic reports about each project during this 

The Final Report requested from each SEN project has been designed to retrieve 
data about process or operation and about progress of children as that data 
relates to stated goals and objectives. -You are asked to evaluate and answer 
the question, "Have we made a difference through SEN project. efforts?" 

I1I\^^"qL^^??-^ consists of five parts which must be completed and submitted 
to the SEN office, and oneT)art which may be completed if you choose to add 
a supplementary section. The parts of the Final Report include: 

1. Product Report - REQUIRED TO BE taMPLETED 

. a. Pl-lS-EN-8 Part 1 Participant Performance Evaluation Report 

b. Pl-lS-EN-9 Part 2 Individual Behavioral Objective Summary 

c. Pl-lS-EN-10 Part '3 Project Summary Statement 
.2. Process Report - REQUIRED TO BE COMPLETED 

■ a. Pl-lS-EN-11 Part 4 Project Process Report 
b. P1-1S-EN-I2 l^rt 5 Staffing Report " ' 

3. Supplementary Narrative Report - OPTIONAL TO BE COMPLETED 

Constructed according to locally selected style, media •' • 

mode» emphasis and breadth of content. 




The state SEN office asks you to me?t the required deadline oh time and to submit 
complete reports as they are requested and specified, Please inform your staff ' 
and evaluation consult^ts along with the LAPC chairperson and members about the 
mtormatiop contained in the enclosed material. Enclosures include: 

• SEN Accountability Plan Diagram ' • ' ^ 

• Required Final Report Forms Pl-lS-EN-8 through 12 

•t Information and Directions for completing forms . ^ 

Contact this office for assistance rerar^ing evaluation procedures. , ' 
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Sara Sherkow, Ph.D.- 
R-esearch and Evaluation Consultant 
Special Educational Needs Program 
608-266-1863 ' 
♦ 

126 Langdon Street, Madison, Wisconsin 53702 



Si^ECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 



ERIC 



• InfOTmation and I>irectioiis for Completing Forms 

■3. Complete column 4, section A (and. C when using comparison ^roupsl , 

4. Complete^ column 4, section B (and D when using comparison ctouds^ 
by recording averages of the group identified in the Jbj ecSve?!! 

If project evaluation plan calls for reporting pre-test/post-test 

3, grade 4, grade 5, use separate form (Pl-lS-EN-9) to report 
averages and discuss ;outcomes for each such group. ^ 

If project evaluation^ plan calls for reporting pre-test/no^t 
averages by Sub-objective, such as by audito^? asso^Stlon ^xsual 
- Reception, and verbal expression, as it relates to languag; leJeloV 
ment, use separate form (Pl-lS-EN-9) for each such objective! ^ 

5. Complete section 5 of Part 2. 

6. Complete Part 3 Project Summaxy Statement. 

7. Complete Part 4 Project Process Report. 

8. Complete Part S Staffing Report. , ' 

^* .^LT'°" f ^f^?^'^' complete supplementary narrative report, attak ^ 
and forward wath completed forms P1-1S-EN-.8-12. attacft. 

NOTE: If additional blank forms are needed, you may duplicate them. 
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WISCONSIN DE(?ARTM6NT^OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION ^ 
SEN PROGRAM EVALUATION-PART 3 PROJECT SUMMARY STATEMENT 



H IS EN-IO (N»vy3.75) 




We...o.e«W„... ^^^^^^ Pie^^;^7==:^ 



* ;"Kl<:on(ine,em;ffkstothisspdcc. ^ 'v'-iomi. fluu, |». ,.l,...n .„„| ,:,„„:,m 
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WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
SEN PROGRAM EVAtUATlON-PART 5 STAFFING REPORT 
PI IS FN 12 (N«»w3 75) 



Pfo,i»c|N^fl»ncy N»m» 



So99»»tetjyaff T.U.s: vz. . titU wh,ch clo5»ly d« 



PROJECT Dlf^GCTOR 
COORDINATOR 
SUPERViSOR 
COUNSELOR 
^VALUATOR . 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 



LIBRARIAN 

PSYCHOLOGIST 

NURSE 

SOCIAL WORKER 
LEAD TEACHER 
CLASSROOM^TEACHER 




crlb.5 th» job cirtssifiratlon or iMies. If d*s.r«d, 



ndUmon.il t!ti»s may incliid«.J 



READING SPECIALIST 
MATHEMATICS SPECIALIST 
SPEECH CLINICIAN 
BILINGUAL TEACHER 
PRESCHOOL TEACHER 



SUBS^TITUTE TEACHfcR 
INSTRUCTIONAL AIDE 

hOmc visiting aide 

CLERK 
TYPIST 



SKILLS ResOURCE TEACHER PARENT/HOME AIDE ' 

: OTHER PAID EMPLOYEES 



Staff 8y T.tit 



AdminisTration/Sup«rvi$»on . 




Fulf Tim» 





NonPfofes5ional/Aid«$ 



Pan Tiort 



Volunteers 



Tou Paid Personnel 



T^tjl Unpaid Voiunuers 
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Tot*f~AII P«r$onntti 



full Tim# 



Full Time 
Part Tim© I Equivaltncy 
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Appendix F 

». \ 

\ 

Pre-Post Test Samples ^ 

A representative sample of projects are given as examples which 
indicate the following pupil growth as a result of SEN . intervention . 
The examples identify ^ only a small portion of the many test instruments 
utilized in the individual projects. 

Stoughton Public Schools - 6th Grade Students 

Using the Gates-MacGinitie reading test the 6th. grade students showed 
a mean age equivalency of 5.14 on the pre-test, and 5.77 on the post-test. 
These SEN students" increased their reading skills by a mean growth of six 
months. This represents an actual increase of three full months beyond 
that expected. 

Racine Public Schools - Third through Sixth Grade ' 

The Racine Project serving children grades three through six and utiliz- 
ing a norm referenced approach reported that the third grade group's achieve- 
ment on the Word Recognition Subtest of the Wide Range Achievement Test 
increased from a grad,e equivalent mean score of 2.6 on the pre-test to 3.5 
on the post-test for a gain of nine months. The children, as a group, ,' 
exhibited significant gain over what was expected without the SEN inter- 
vention. 

The fourth grade group's achievement on the Word Recognition Subtest 
of the Wide Range Achievement Test increased from a" grade equivalent mean 
scorn of 3.4 on the pre-test to 4.2 on the post-test. The children, as a 
group, exhibited a significant gain over -what was expected without the SEN 
intervention. 




The fifth gradfek,Broup 's achievement on the Word Recognition Subtest xsf 
the Wide Range Achiev^eik Test increased from a g^rade equivalent mean sbore 
of 4.3 on the pre-test \o; 5.2 on the post-test. The children, as a group, 
exhibited a significant gain over what was expected without the SEN inter- 
vention. * 

<. > 

The -sixth grade group's achievement on the Word Recognition Subtest of 
the Wide Range Achievement Test increased from a grade equivalent mean score 
of 4.9 on the pre-test to 5.,7 on the post-test. The children, as a group, 
exhibited a significant gain over what was expected without the SEN inter- 
vention. ' * 
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Green Bay Public Schools - Preschool 

Using the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test the 4 year old children showed 
a mean age equivalenpy of 3 years, 7 months on the pre-test and 5 years, 
1 month on the post-test for a gain of 17 months. The actual intervention 
time was 6 months. A comparison group of 4 year olds without the 6 months 
of SEN intervention showed a mean age equivalency of 4 years, 2 months^on 
the pre-test and 4 years, 11 months on the post-test for a gain of 9 months. 
The SEN intervention had a positive net gain of 8 months over the normal 
growth of the comparison group. 



Beloit Public Schools,- Preschool 

The Beloit Preschool utilized a norm referenced format and reported' a 
group average equivalent score in months as recorded for the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test for three year old home-based. The pre-test average score 
in months is 28.9 and post-test average 41.0. The mean age equivalence 
gain for the treatment group was 12.1 months. The comparison group had the 
mean age equivalence gain of 3.5 months. There was a significant difference 
between the treatment and comparison groups. 

The 4 year olds on the Preschool Language Scale showed a pre-test score 
in age equivalence of 41.5 months and a post-test score of 56.3 months. 
The average gain for the treatment group was 14.9 jnonths as compared to 7,3 
months for the comparison group. There was a significant difference between 
the treatment and comparison groups. 

Southwest Community Action Home Start Program Serving 4-Year Olds 

The SEN Home Start project of the Southwestern CAP reported significant 
average gains of SEN 4 year olds. On the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts the 
SEN children registered an average gain of 13.33 with pre- and post-test 
^3cores of 21.78 and 35.11 respectively. The control group without SEN 
registered an average gain of 4.90 with pre- and post-test scores of 24.37 
and 28.81. A score of 38 out of 50 concepts determines readiness for school.. 

On the Jordon-Massey School Readiness Survey the SEN Participants average 
gain was reported at 26.55 months with average pre- and post-test scores 
of 41.33 and 67.89 months. The control group registered a significantly . 
lower average gain of 9.45 months with pre- and post-test scores of 51.91 
and 61.18 months. A score of 80 out of 100 determines readiness for school. 
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Appendix G 



The following materials are available upon request from the 
Department of Public Instruction - Special Educational Needs Office. 
Additional specific information may also be requested directly from 
the 40 participating projects. 

1. Special Educational Needs Program - 1975-76^andbook • ^ 

2. SEN Final Newsletter - Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2, 3, V; 
SEN Program - Interim Report FY 1974. 
Individual Evaluation Reports submitted by each -Project. 



Comprehensive File^for each Project - containing information 
relative to each phase of the project. 



6. Slide-Tape presentations on some specific projects- 

7. SEN Proposal Application 

8. Legislative Correspondence. 
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